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THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF SPIEIT. 

[Translated from the German of 0. W. V. Hegel.] 

[All marks of subdivision included in brackets [ ] are not in the original, but are employed 
here to facilitate reterence to the portions taken up ill the commentary which follows. Adjec- 
tives and participles used substantively are capitalized to prevent confusion. — Editor.] 



A. CONSCIOUSNESS. 
II. 
Perception, or the Thing and the Deception. 
[P. 82 of the original.] [a] The imme- 
diate certitude itself does not take the True, 
for the truth is the Universal, but it endeav- 
ors to take the This. Perception, on the 
contrary, takes that which for it is the ex- 
istent, as universal. Just as Universality is 
its principle in general, so likewise are the 
moments which are distinguished immedi- 
ately within it, the Ego a Universal, and the 
object a Universal. The mentioned principle 
has become for us, and our apprehension of 
perception is therefore no longer a seeming 
apprehension like sensuous certitude, but a 
necessary one. In the becoming of the princi- 
ple, the two moments have at the same time 
become, which only fall out of it in appear- 
ance; the one, namely, the activity of show- 
ing up; the other, the same activity, but as 
simple: the former, the perceiving; the lat- 
ter, the object. The object, according to its 
essence, is the same as the. activity: the lat> 
ter, the unfolding and distinguishing of the 
moments; the former, the state of their be- 
ing grasped together. For us, or in itself, 
the Universal is as principle the essence of 
perception; and opposed to this abstraction, 
the two which have been distinguished as 
the perceiving and the perceived are unes- 
sential, [p. 83] But in point of fact, since 
both are universal or the essence, they are 
both essential ; since again they are related 
to each other as contraries, so far as thus 
related, only one of them can be the essen- 
tial, and the distinction of essentiality and 
unessentiality must be parcelled out be- 
tween them. The one determined as the 
simple, the object, is the essence — indiffer- 
ent, therefore, whether it is perceived or 
not; — but the perceiving as the activity is 
the Inconstant, which may or may not be, 
and thus is unessential. 

[b] This object is now to be determined 
more definitely, and this determination is 
to be developed briefly out of the result 
which has adduced itself; the exhaustive 



development does not belong here. Since 
its principle, the Universalis a Mediated in 
its simplicity, it must express this as its na- 
ture; for this reason it exhibits itself as the 
Thing with many properties. The wealth of 
sensuous knowing belongs to perception, 
not to immediate certitude, which rather it 
continually eluded; for it is only the former 
that has negation, distinction, or manifold- 
ness, in its essence. 

[c] The This is therefore posited as 
not-This, or as cancelled, and therefore not 
pure nothing, but determined nothing, or a 
nothing of a content — namely, of the This. 
Through this the sensuous is itself still ex- 
tant, but not as it was intended to be in the 
immediate certitude — i. e. as the meant par- 
ticular individual — but as universal, or as 
that which will be determined as property. 

Cancelling here displays its true two-fold 
signification, which we previously saw in 
the case of the negative ; it is a negating and 
a preserving at the same time; the nothing, 
as nothing of the This, preserves the im- 
mediatei.ess and is itself sensuous, but a 
universal iminedi'ateness. — But Being is a 
Universal through the fact that it has the 
mediation or the Negative in it; since it ex- 
presses this in its immediateness, it is a dis- 
tinct, determined property, [p. 84] With 
this there are at once many such' properties 
posited, the one the negative of the other. 
Since they are expressed in the simplicity 
of the Universal, these determinateuesses — 
which in reality become properties through 
an additional determination which is added 
to them — relate to themselves and are indif- 
ferent towards each other: each is by itself 
free from the other. The simple, self-iden- 
tical universality is however itself again dis- 
tinguished and free from these its determ- 
inatenesses; it is the pure relation of itself 
to itself, or the medium in which all these 
determinateuesses are, and thus interpene- 
trate each other in it as in a simple unity 
without interfering with each other; for 
precisely through their participation in this 
universality are they indifferent and by 
themselves. — This abstract universal medi- 
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urn, which may be called the Thing-ness in 
general, or the pure essence, is nothing else 
than the Here and Now as above exhibited, 
namely, as a simple Together of many, or 
the many are in their determinateness itself 
simply universal. This salt is a simple 
Here, and yet a manifold; it is white and 
also acrid, also of cubical shape, also of defi- 
nite weight, etc. All these many proper- 
ties are in one simple Here, in which they 
thus interpenetrate each other; no one of 
them has a different Here than another, but 
each is everywhere in the same Here in 
which the other is; and at the same time, 
without being separated through different 
Heres, they do not affect each other in this 
interpenetration; the white does not affect 
or change the cubical, both together not the 
acridness, etc. ; but since each itself is simple, 
relating to itself, it leaves the other quietly 
alone, and relates to it simply through the 
indifferent Also. This Also is therefore the 
pure Universal itself, or the medium— the 
Thing-ntss which grasps them together. 

[d] In this relation, which has ad- 
duced itself, the character of the positive 
universality has for the first time been 
observed and developed ; but still anoth- 
er side offers itself, which must also be 
taken up. [p. 85] If, namely, the many 
definite properties were absolutely indif- 
ferent ones, and related only to themselves, 
then they would not be definite ones, 
for they can be this only in so far as they 
are distinguished and related to others as 
opposites. But in this opposition they can 
not be together in the simple unity of their 
medium, which is just as essential to them 
as their negation ; the distinction between 
them, in so far as it is not an indifferent one 
but an excluding— one that negates others — 
falls, therefore, outside of this simple medi- 
um; and this is, therefore, not merely an 
Also, an indifferent unity, but likewise a One, 
an excluding unity. — The one is the moment 
of negation, as it relates in a simple manner 
to itself and excludes others; and through 
it the Thingness is determined as thing. In 
the property, negation exists .as determin- 
ateness, which is immediately one and the 
same with the immediateness of Being, 
which through this unity with negation is 
universality; but it is One only in so far as 
it is freed from this unity with the object, 
and is in and for itself. 

[e] In these moments taken together is 
the thing as the True of observation, com- 



pleted, so far as it is necessary to develop it 
here. It is (a) the indifferent passive uni- 
versality, the Also of the many properties or 
rather matters, (/?) the negation likewise as 
simple, or the One, the excluding of oppo- 
site properties, and (>-)the many proper- 
ties themselves, the relation of the first 
two moments; the negation as it relates 
to the indifferent element and expands 
itself in it as a number of distinctions: the 
point of individuality in the medium of 
extantness, raying out into multiplicity. 
According to the side on which these dis- 
tinctions belong to the indifferent medium, 
they are universal, relate merely to them- 
selves and do not affect each other; but, 
according to the side on which they be- 
long to the negative unity, they are at the 
same time excluding: but have this hostile 
relation necessarily to properties which are 
removed outside of their Also. [p. 86] The 
sensuous universality or the immediate uni- 
ty of Being and the negative is property, 
therefore, in so far as the One and the pure 
universality are developed out of it and dis- 
tinct from each other, and it unites them 
together; and this, its relation to the pure 
essential moments, first completes the 
Thing. 

[f ] This, then, is the nature of the thing 
of perception ; and the consciousness is de- 
termined as perceiving, in so far as this thing 
is its object; it has only to take it and to as- 
sume towards it the attitude of pure appre- 
hension; what results through this is the 
True. If it (the consciousness) itself, during 
this "taking up." were to be active, it would 
through such addition or subtraction change 
the truth. Since the object is the True and 
universal, that which is self-identical, but 
consciousness is the changeable and unes- 
sential, it may happen that it apprehends 
the object incorrectly and thus deceives it- 
self. The perceiving is conscious of the 
possibility of deception; for in the univer- 
sality, which is the principle, that other- 
being itself is immediately for it, but as the 
nugatory is the cancelled. Its criterion of 
truth is therefore to be apprehended as self- 
identity, and its procedure in relating, as 
self-identical. Since at the same time the 
Different is for it, it is a relating of the dif- 
ferent moments of its apprehensions to one 
another; but if want of identity appears in 
this comparison, it is regarded not as an un- 
truth of the object (for the object is the self- 
identical), but as an untruth of perception. 
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[g] Let us see now what the experi- 
ence of consciousness is which it makes with 
reference to actual perception. It is already 
contained for us in the development of the 
object, just now given, and in the relation 
which consciousness assumes towards it will 
be only the development of the contradic- 
tions contained therein. — The object which 
I take up presents itself as simply one ; I 
perceive also the property belonging to it, 
which is universal, and through this the 
object transcends its individuality, [p. 87] 
The first being of the objective existence 
as a One was therefore not its true being; 
and since it is the True, the untruth falls 
within me, and the apprehending it was 
incorrect. In consequence of the univer- 
sality of the property, I have to- appre- 
hend the objective existence rather as a 
commonness in general. Moreover, I observe 
the property to be a Determined, opposed 
to another and excluding it. I therefore did 
not apprehend the objective existence cor- 
rectly when I determined it as a comu- 
nity with others, or as a continuity, and 
must on account of the determinateness of 
the property separate the continuity and 
posit it as an excluding One. On the isola- 
ted One I find many such properties which 
do not aflect each other, but which are in- 
different towards each other; hence I do 
not apprehend the object correctly when I 
apprehend it as an excluding One, but it is, 
as before, merely a continuity in general; 
thus now a universal common medium in 
which exist many attributes as sensuous 
universalities — each for itself and as determ- 
ined, each excluding the other. But the 
Simple and True, which I perceive, is thus 
also not a general medium, but the single 
property by itself, which however, in this 
shape, is neither property nor a determinate 
being; for it neither belongs to a One, nor 
is it in relation to another. But it is a 
property only in connection with a One, 
and determined in relation to others only. 
As this pure relation to itself, it remains 
merely sensuous Being in general; and 
since it hag no longer the character of neg- 
ativity, and the consciousness for which 
now a sensuous being is, is mere mean- 
ing (opining); i. e. it is entirely out of 
perception and has gone back into itself. 
The sensuous Being and the Meaning, bow- 
ever, go over into perception; I am thrown 
back to the beginning, and am again led 
into the same circular movement which 



cancels itself in each moment and as a 
whole [p. 88]. 

[h] The consciousness, therefore, ne- 
cessarily goes through it again, but at the 
same time not in the manner that it pursued 
before. It has, namely, made the experience 
concerning perception that the result of the 
True thereof is its dissolution, or that it is 
the reflection into itself out of the True. It 
has thus determined itself for the conscious- 
ness according to the nature of its percep- 
tion to be, namely, not a pure simple appre- 
hension, but to be in its apprehending at 
the same time reflected out of the True into 
itself. This return of the consciousness into 
itself, which mixes itself up with the pure 
apprehension — for it has adduced itself as 
essential to perception— changes the True. 
The consciousness recognizes this side at 
the same time as its own and takes it upon 
itself, and by this act it thinks to retain the 
true object purely. Thus there is here pres- 
ent in Perception — just as it happened- in 
sensuous certitude — the phase in which con- 
sciousness is pressed back into itself, but 
not precisely in the sense in which it occur- 
red before: as if it fell into the truth of per- 
ception; but it recognizes rather that the 
untruth which occurs therein belongs to it 
(consciousness). But through this know- 
ledge it is at the same time able to cancel 
the untruth; it distinguishes its apprehend- 
ing of the True from the untruth of its per- 
ception, corrects the latter, and, inasmuch 
as it undertakes this correction itself, the 
truth of course, as truth of perception, falls 
into the same consciousness. Thus the atti- 
tude of consciousness, which is now to be 
considered, is of such a nature that it does 
not any longer merely perceive, but is also 
conscious of its reflection into itself, and 
separates this from the simple apprehension 
itself. 

[i] I perceive therefore, at first, the 
thing as One, and I have to retain it in thia 
true determination; if in the activity of per- 
ception something occurs to contradict this, 
it must be recognized as my own reflection, 
[p. 89] Now in perception there occur dif- 
ferent properties which appear to be prop- 
erties of the thing; the thing however is 
One, and, as regards this diversity through 
which it would cease to be one, we are con- 
scious that it belongs to us. This thing is 
therefore white only in so far as it is brought 
in contact with our eye, also sharp to our 
tongue, also cubic to our touch, etc. The en- 
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tire diversity of these sides we do not receive 
from the thing, but from ourselves. Thus 
they (the sides) fall asunder on our senses 
(tongue, eyes, etc., which are separate from 
each other). We are therefore the universal 
medium in which such moments isolate 
themselves, and are for and by themselves. 
Through the fact, therefore, that we con- 
sider the determinateness as universal me- 
dium to be our reflection, we retain the self- 
identity and truth of things as One. 

[j] But these different sides which 
consciousness takes upon itself are determ- 
ined each for itself, as it is found in the uni- 
versal medium ; the White is merely in op- 
position to the Black, etc., and the thing is 
One precisely through the fact that it op- 
poses itself to others. But it does not ex- 
clude others from itself through being One, 
for to be One is the universal relation to it- 
self, and from the fact that it is One it is 
rather like to all; but it excludes through 
its determinateness. Things are therefore in 
and for themselves determined; they have 
properties through which they are distin- 
guished from others. Since the property 
belongs to the thing, or is a determinateness 
of the tiling itself, the thing has several 
properties. For, in the first place, the thing 
is the True — it is in itself ; and what there 
is in it, is in it as its proper essence and not 
in consequence of others; hence, in the sec- 
ond place, the determined properties are 
not merely in consequence of other things 
and for other things, but in it itself; but 
they are its determined properties only be- 
cause they are several and distinct from each 
other; and, thirdly, since they are thus in 
the Thingness, they are in and for them- 
selves and indifferent to each other, [p. 90] 
It is therefore, in truth, the thing itself 
which is white, and also cubic, and also 
acrid, etc.; or the thing is the Also, or the 
universal medium in which the many prop- 
erties subsist outside of each other without 
interfering with and cancelling each other; 
and thus the thing is taken as truly per- 
ceived. 

[k] Now as regards this perception, the 
consciousness is at the same time aware that 
it is also reflected into itself, and that in the 
perception there occurs the moment op- 
posed to the Also. But this moment is the 
unity of the thing with itself, which ex- 
cludes the distinction from itself. It is this 
distinction, therefore, which the conscious- 
ness has to take on itself; for the thing itself 



is the subsistence of the many diverse and 
independent properties. It is therefore said 
of the thing, that it is white, also cubic, also 
acrid, etc. But in so far fts it is white it is not 
cubic, and in so far as it is cubic and white it 
is not acrid, etc. The positing of these at- 
tributes in unity belongs only to conscious- 
ness, which therefore must not let them fall 
together into One in the thing. For this 
purpose it produces the " In-so-far, " through 
which it keeps them apart and preserves 
the thing as the Also. Closely stated, the 
One-Being is taken upon itself by the con- 
sciousness in such a manner, that that which 
was called property is represented as free 
matter. The thing is in this manner eleva- 
ted to the true Also, since it becomes a col- 
lection of materials, and, instead of being 
One, it becomes a mere including surface. 

[1] If we look back to that which the 
Consciousness took upon itself previously 
and does take now, what it previously at- 
tributed to the thing and does attribute now, 
it becomes obvious that it alternates from 
making itself a pure One devoid of multi- 
plicity and the Thing an Also dissolved into 
independent matters, to the opposite of this, 
making the thing a One and itself the Also. 
[p. 90] Consciousness finds, therefore, 
through this comparison, that this diversity 
of apprehending and going back into itself 
is not merely a subjective affair pertaining 
to its own mode of knowing, but that the 
True itself— the thing — exhibits this two- 
fold form. Thus the experience is made 
that the thing shows itself for the appre- 
hending consciousness in a definite form, 
but at the same time that it is reflected out 
of the form in which it oilers itself, and into 
itself; or that it has in itself an opposed 
truth. 

[m] Hence the Consciousness is also 
beyond this second mode of procedure in 
perception, namely, that in which it takes 
the thing as the true Self-identity, and itself 
for the Non-identical, for that which is out 
of identity and has gone back into itself; 
and the object is now this entire activity 
which was previously parcelled out between 
the object and the Consciousness. The thing 
is One, is reflected into itself; it is for itself; 
but it is also for another, and moreover it is 
a different one for itself from that which it 
is for another. According to this, the thing 
is, in its relation to itself and to another, a 
different twofold being ; but it is also One ; — 
the Being-one, however, contradicts this its 
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diversity; the consciousness would there- 
fore, according to this, again have to take 
upon itself this positing-in-or.e and keep it 
off from the thing. It would therefore have 
to say that the thing, in so far as it is for it- 
self, is not for others. However the Being- 
one does also belong to the thirg itself, as 
the consciousness has experienced ; the thing 
is essentially reflected into itself. The Also 
or the indifferent distinction falls therefore 
just as much in the thing as the Being-one 
does; but, since the two are different, not 
into the same, but into different thii.'gs; the 
contradiction which beloDgs to the objective 
essence in general divides on two objects. 
Thus the thing is indeed in and for itself, 
like itself, yet this unity with itself is inter- 
rupted through other things; thus the unity 
of the thing is preserved, and at the same 
time the other-being is outside of it as well 
as outside of the consciousness. 

[n] Now although the contradiction of 
the objective essence has been divided be- 
tween different things, yet the distinction 
will have to come to the isolated single 
thing. The different things are thus posited 
for themselves, and 'the contradiction falls 
into them reciprocally, so that each is not 
different from itself but only from the other. 
But with this each is itself determined as a 
Distinguished, and possesses the essential 
distinction of the other in it; but at the same 
time not so that this would be an opposition 
in it itself, but it for itself is simple determin- 
ateness which constitutes the essential char- 
acter that distinguishes it from others. Al- 
though in point of fact, since the diversity 
is in it, the same is necessary as actual dis- 
tinction of a manifold nature in it. Since, 
however, the determinateness constitutes 
the essence of the thing, through which it 
is distinguished from others and is for itselt, 
this otherwise manifold nature is unessen- 
tial. Thus the thing has in its unity the 
twofold In-so-far attached to it, but with un- 
equal values; and through this, therefore, 
the opposition does not become an actual 
opposition of thing to itself, but, in so far as 
this comes into opposition through its abso- 
lute distinction, it has it towards another 
thing outside of it. Although the other 
manifoldness is also necessary to the thing 
so that it cannot be left out, yet it is not es- 
sential to it. 

[o] This determinateness, which con- 
stitutes the essential character of the thing 
and distinguishes it from all others, is now 
1 2 



determined so that the thing is through it 
in opposition to others, but yet so that it 
shall preserve itself therein for itself. A 
thing, however, or a for-itself-existing-One, 
it is, only in so far as it stands not in this 
relation to others, for in this relation its con- 
nection with others is posited, and connec- 
tion with others is the ceasing of Being-for- 
itself. [p. 93] Through the absolute charac- 
ter precisely and its opposition it stands in 
relation to others and is essentially nothing 
but this act of relation ; but the relation is 
the negation of its independence, and thus 
the thing is destroyed through its essential 
property. 

[p] The necessity of the experience for 
the consciousness, that the thing perithes 
precisely through the determinateness 
which constitutes its essence and Being-for- 
itself, may be briefly considered in an ex- 
haustive manner (nach dem ein/achen Be- 
griffe) as follows: the thing is posited as 
Being-for-itself, or as absolute negation of 
all other-being ; hence absolute negation 
which relates itself only to itself; but the 
negation relating to itself is a cancelling of 
itself, or the having its essence in another. 

[q] In point of fact, the determination 
of the object as it has adduced itself contains 
nothing else; it shall possess an essential 
property which constitutes its simple being- 
for-itself, but, in addition to this simplicity, 
it shall also possess the diversity, which, 
although it is said to be necessary, shall not 
constitute the essential determinateness. 
But this is a distinction which lies merely in 
the words; the Unessential, which is to "be 
at the same time necessary, cancels its-elf, or 
is that which was just called the negation of 
itself. 

[r] Thus the final In-so-far which sepa- 
rated the Being-for-itself and the Being-for- 
others falls away; the object is rather from 
one and the same point of view the opposite 
of itself— for itself in so far as it is for others 
and for others in so far as it is for itself. It 
is for itself, reflected into itself, One. But 
this Being-for-itself, reflected-into-itself and 
One, is in a unity with its opposite, with the 
Being-for-another, and therefore only as 
cancelled; or this Being-for-itself is as unes- 
sential as that which was given out as the 
unessential alone, namely, the relation to 
others [p. 94]. 

[s] Thus the object is cancelled in its 
pure determinatenesses. or in the determin- 
atenesses which were supposed to constitute 
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its essence, just as much as it was cancelled 
in its sensuous Being. From the sensuous 
Being it became a Universal; but this Uni- 
versal—since it is derived from the sensu- 
ous — is essentially conditioned through it, 
and therefore not truly self-identical in gen- 
eral, but a universality which is affected 
witli an antithesis, and for this reason sepa- 
rates into the extremes of individuality and 
universality — of the One of the properties 
and the Also of the free matters. These 
pure detenninatenesses seem to express the 
essentiality itself, but they are in fact mere- 
ly a Being-for-itself which is involved with 
a Being-for-others ; since, however, both 
are essentially in the same unity, there is 
now before us the unconditioned absolute uni- 
versality, and the consciousness here enters 
for the first time truly into the realm of the 
Understanding. 

[t] The sensuous individuality thus 
vanishes in the dialectic movement of im- 
mediate certitude and becomes universal- 
ity, but merely sensuous universality; the 
"meaning" (opining) has vanished, and per- 
ception takes the object as it is in itself, or 
as universal in general; hence the individu- 
ality manifests itself on it as true individual- 
ity—as the Being-in-itself of the One, or as 
Being-reflected-into-itself. But it is still a 
conditional Being-for-itself, by the side of 
which there occurs another Being-for-itself 
which is opposed to the individuality and 
universality that is conditioned through it. 
But these two contradictory extremes are 
not only side by side, but are in the same 
unity, or, what is the same thing, the Being- 
for-itself, that which is common to both is 
involved with the antithesis, i. e. it is not a 
Being-for-itself [p. 95]. The sophistry of 
perception seeks to save these moments 
from their contradiction, and to grasp the 
True through a distinction of the Unessen- 
tial from the Essence opposed to it. But 
this expedient, instead of concealing the 
deception from the apprehension, proves 
rather to be nugatory, and the True, which 
was expected from this logic of perception, 
adduces itself as self-antithetic in one and 
the same respect, and hence as having for 
its essence the Universality devoid of dis- 
tinction and determination. 

[u] These empty abstractions of the in- 
dividuality and of the universality opposed 
to it, as well as of the essence which is con- 
nected with an Unessential, of an Unessen- 
tial which is at the same time necessary, — 



these are the powers whose play constitutes 
the perceiving, so-called, "sound common- 
sense" of mankind. This which takes itself 
as a completed real consciousness is in per- 
ception merely the sport of these abstrac- 
tions; it is always poorest there, where it 
thinks itself richest. While it is haunted by 
this nugatory essence and is thrown by the 
one abstraction into the arms of the other, 
and endeavors through its sophistry to 
maintain interchangeably, now the one and 
then precisely the opposite abstraction, it 
places itself in opposition to the True, and 
volunteers its opinion that Philosophy is 
occupied with mere thought-distinctions. 
And, indeed, Philosophy has to do with 
these and nothing else, and it recognizes 
them for the pure essence, for absolute ele- 
ments and powers; but it at the same time 
recognizes them in their determinateness, 
and is for this reason master over them, 
while the mentioned perceiving understand- 
ing takes them for the True, and is sent by 
them from one fool's errand to another. 
The perceiving understanding itself does 
not arrive at the consciousness that they are 
such simple essences which are active 
within it, but it is of the opinion that it has 
to do with quite solid material and content, 
just as sensuous certitude does not know 
that the empty abstraction of pure Being is 
its essence; but in point of fact they are 
that with which the understanding deals in 
all material and content [p. 96]. They hold 
it together and rule it, and constitute alone 
that which the sensuous as essence is for the 
consciousness, what determines its relations 
to it, and concerning which the activity of 
the perception and its truth is occupied. 
This course — a continuous unchangeable 
determination of the Truth and a cancelling 
of this determination — constitutes in reality 
the daily constant life and endeavor of the 
perceiving consciousness, which thinks that 
it is active in the very centre of truth. It 
proceeds in it irresistibly to the result of the 
same cancelling of all these essential essen- 
ces or determinations, but is conscious in 
each moment only of this one determinate- 
ness as the True and then again of the op- 
posite one. Yet it suspects their unessen- 
tialness ; to save them from the threatening 
danger it passes over to sophistry, and as- 
serts that as true which it just now asserted 
as not true. While the nature of these un- 
true essences tends to force this Understand- 
ing to bring together the thoughts of this 
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disorder — namely, of the Universality and 
Individuality, of the Also and the One, of 
the mentioned essentiality which connect- 
ed with a necessary unessentiality, and of 
an Unessential which is nevertheless ne- 
cessary — to bring these thoughts together 
and thus to cancel them, the understand, 
ing strives mightily against this, and en- 
deavors to hold them asunder by using 
the u In-ao-far" as a prop, and by taking 
" different points of view," or by referring 
one thought to itself [the understanding] in 
order to retain the other separate and as 
the true one. But the nature of these ab- 



stractions brings them, in and for them- 
selves, together. The "sound common 
sense" is their prey, and they drive it 
around in their whirling circle. While 
it (the Understanding) endeavors to give 
them truth through the fact that it now 
takes their untruths upon itself, and then 
calls the deception an "appearance of the 
unreliable things," and separates the essen- 
tial from what is necessary to it, but never- 
theless unessential and preserves the 

former as their truth against the latter; it 
does not retain their truth for them, but it 
does give itself the untruth. 



THE NEW SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

By Edwabd Soboliwsxi. 



Palaoophil's letters,* criticising music, 
and dated June 30, 1759, contained the fol- 
lowing lamentation: 

"For some time past Music has been 
flooded with heterodox writings, thereby 
causing the same to become corrupt. If you 
are so much interested in the welfare of this 
art as I am, you will gladly aid me with all 
your power in maintaining its purity. 

"Let us chastise these desperate writers, 
who molest us with their new-fangled no- 
tions, and sow a spirit of opposition and in- 
dependence in the heads of the young gene- 
ration, contrasting with our adopted mode 
of teaching music. 

"Ask your honest Amisalos, if, in his 
early years, men knew anything of trills 
and turns. If a flourish was desired, it was 
produced by executing a mordente on the 
second-last note of any piece; and such as 
were unable to execute this flourish, simply 
let it alone. 

" At his glorious time no distinction ex- 
isted between E flat and D sharp, neither 
were number, place, or chords of musical in- 
tervals decided upon. Attention was paid 
only to the useful and necessary parts of the 
art, and the possibility of executing twenty 
tones or chords more, troubled no one. 

" If the pupil dared to ask the teacher, 
'Why, in the chord of the tritonc, the low- 
est part must be resolved,' the teacher 

» Berlin by Birnstiel. 



would answer, 'Because the highest part 
cannot do so.' If he should venture to ask 
any reason for this rule, the teacher would 
silence him with answering, 'It is unbecom- 
ing in any young man to ask such impudent 
questions!' " 

We now smile at such angry eruptions a 
century old, and yet we cannot boast of hav- 
ing greatly advanced. 

The race of Philistines has not diminished 
in spite of harmonious King David and his 
adherents.* New beings, years and trou- 
bles, with their usual suit of jealousy and 
hate, as Byron has it, proceeded from the 
ark of Noah. The Muses have grown old 
and quarrelsome since they tore Thamyris' 
sight from him. 

Many exist who cannot boast of one fa- 
vored look from their muse, and thus more 
than ever are blind to the growing power 
which ever creates and lives. 

Many teachers of our day answer the 
question of a pupil, why the seventh resolves 
low and the second high ; these answers can 
be found in thousands of musical books. 
Yet that which is not contained in these 
books is scoffed at and abhorred by men 
wearing the dress of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, but in every other respect dried and 
withered. 

This decline from life and youth must not 

* R. Schumann and hit Contributor* to the 
Ifew Music, a paper read at Leipsic. 



